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EDITORIALS 


One of the most serious problems confronting the radical 
movement, although it has not been given the attention it de- 
serves, is the determination of the proper relation between the 
radical intellectuals and the mass of the workers. If, as most 
radicals believe, the goal of the movement is a classless society 
based on equality and fraternity, it seems obvious that steps must 
be taken to insure against the possibility that the intellectuals 
will assume the status of a new privileged class—as they have 
in Russia—once capitalism has been destroyed. It is equally ob- 
vious, that as the radical movement is now constituted, there is 
a wide gulf between the intellectuals and the rank and file of 
the movement, both in terms of function and in their general 
attitude towards the revolution. 

The intellectuals, by and large, tend to regard themselves 
as an elite, whose role it is to lead the workers, because they, 
and they alone, possess sufficient theoretical understanding of 
the problems involved in setting up a new society to be capable 
of bringing it into being. This tendency is most marked in those 
radical groups which have been influenced by the Bolshevik con- 
ception of the ‘professional revolutionist,’ but it is present in 
all groups to some extent, and it is perhaps impossible that it 
be completely absent. The radical intellectual has, after all, made 
an investment of considerable time and energy in the study of 
revolutionary theory, and it is therefore natural that he should 
find it difficult to consider himself the mere equal of the untutored 
worker. Functionally, the intellectual generally occupies a position, 
either in the movement itself or its periphery—the trade unions, 
legal defense committees, educational societies and similar organ- 
izations—where he can employ his talents without having to 
engage in manual labor, thus setting himself still further apart 
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from the workers. He comes to think of the workers as a more 
or less undifferentiated mass, whom it is necessary to cultivate 
for the purpose of achieving power, but with whom he has little 
in common. He easily falls into the attitude that the masses 
are to be manipulated from above, for their own eventual benefit 
of course, but nevertheless without their fully understanding what 
it is all about. 

The worker, for his part, accustomed as he is to an inferior 
secial position in life, is very apt to accept the intellectual’s 
claim to predominance, insofar as he accepts radicalism at all, 
and falls naturally into the role that is assigned to him—that 
of a menial whose duty is to obey orders handed down from 
the inner sanctums of his party. This process may be purely un- 
conscious; the radical worker may be convinced that he is playing 
an active part in the determination of his organizations pol cies, 
attend meetings and conventions, and participate in discussicns, 
but owing to the feeling of inferiority that his previcus conait- 
ioning has given him, and the aggressive cocksureness of the 
intellectuals, he tends to defer to the opinions of the latter 
and accept their conclusions as his own, without seriously questioning 
them. If, after being active in the movement for a considerzble 
length of time, he becomes sufficiently well informed akcut 
theory to challenge the intellectuals’ superior fositicn, the cherces 
are that he will simply be absorbed into their renks, assume the 
position of a functionary himself, and presently come to regerd 
the ‘unemancipated’ workers in the same supeicilious marner as 
his new fellows. 

Most radical intellectuals have insuleted themselves {rem 
recognizing this state of affairs by spinning a convenient web cf 
theory around it, proving to their own satisfaction that there is 
no basic difference between their pcsition and thet of the workers; 
that they are merely acting as the chosen representet'ves cf the 
working class and have no incentives other than the edvancement 
of that class as a whole. Especially useful, in this connection, is 
the theory that thers are only two classes in mcdern society— 
the workers and the capitalists—since, if this be tiue, it is cb- 
viously impossible for the intellectuals to betrey the workers 
except by deserting to the capitalist class. Another ccnvenient 
shibbolith is the definition of a worker 2s one who cuns no 
productive property. The intellectual of ccurse avatifies ce a 
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worker under this definition, although he works with his brain 
rather than his hands (unless pushing a pen be regarded as a 
species of manual labor), and can thus claim thet he has no in- 
terests apart from those of the working class. That these ration- 
alizations drastically oversimplify the facts of social relations should 
be obvious to anyone who has observed how little the bearing 
and attitude of the typical radical intellectual resembles that of 
a worker, to say nothing of the development of the intellectuals 
into a new ruling class in Russia. The class structure of society 
is not, and never has been, as simple as the ‘dialectical’ schematists 
would like to believe. New classes come into being, and old ones 
decline as the result of a complex combination of economic, 
political and other factors, and it is never safe to consider any 
group to be bound by nature to the interests of any other group 
—especially when they do not share the same life habits and 
occupations. 

The situation on the left today is roughly as follows: within 
each of the numerous so-called parties (every one of which claims 
to be the only true representative of the workers) there is a small 
core of more or less permanent functionaries—editors, organizers, 
and several varieties of secretary—who, while they may be rotated 
from one office to another from time to time, almost invariably 
manage to stay in some sort of authoritative job where they do 
not have to work with their hands. On the other hand, the bulk 
of the membership of the party, whose dues payments and con- 
tributions pay the functionaries’ salaries, do not have any real 
authority in the organization. These may or may not be workers 
by occupation, but they are always in the general position cf 
being exploited by the party officials. The latter, of course, in- 
dignantly deny that they are exploiting their membership, end 
insist that they are acting only for the best interests of the 
entire party—indeed, of the entire working class. But since this 
is the stock argument of all exploiting groups, it cannot be taken 
at its face value. 

It is indisputable that an organization needs to have a staff 
that is familiar with the problems with which the organization is 
concerned, and the techniques of running it. Ideally, this staff 
would be recruited from the ranks, and continually renewed by 
fresh members. In practice, however, this is seldecm the case 
since the problems of radical oranizations, as they are constituted 
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today, are so complicated, and require such specialized knowledge 
to deal with, that only those who have made a career of it are 
considered competent to hold office. The intellectuals have a 
virtual monopoly of important posts within the various radical 
parties, and remain in office indefinitely; the lenger they are in 
cffice, the easier it is for tham to remain, because, being more 
familiar than anyone else with the special problems and methods 
of their particular organizaticn, they can take advantece cf the 
ignorance and lack of assurance of the rank and file members to 
keep their positions. 

lt thus occurs that the radical intellectual is set apart from 
the workers (who must constitute the bulk of the membership of 
any radical organization that is to have a chance of success) 
in a number of ways. In the first place, he has specialized the- 
oretical knowledge which they by and large lack, and therefore 
he considers himself more impoitant than they are; seccrncly, he 
works with his brain rather than his hands; thirdly, within the 
Organization, he generally occupies an official position. In addition, 
the intellectual is very frequently better paid than mest workers, 
which not only means that his standard of living, and therefore 
to some extent his standard of values, will differ frem their's, 
but also he will have greeter reason to fear the loss of his 
position of authority, and will tend to recard the workers zs a 
potential threat to his material securiiy. 

If all these factors lead to a division between intellectuals 
and workers when the radical movement is powerless, numerically 
weak and economicaliy poor, once power has been attained, and 
the possible prercgatives, beth in terms of power and emolument, 
of belonging to the leadership become really substantial, it is 
natural that this division should be greatly accentuated. This is 
what has happened in Russia, where the ruling group ot intellectuals, 
although they started with the purest of revolutionary intenticns, 
are today well on their way to becoming a hereditary ruling cless, 
as rigid and as far removed from the workers as wes the cid 
feudal nobility. 

This problem is not going to be solved by the development 
of ‘democratic safeguards’ within the organization, since these 
are based on the assumption that the rank and file are prepared 
to protect themselves from encreachment if enly they possess 
the necessary machinery for dcing so. The werkers usvaily are 
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not familiar enough with the inner life of the organization to 
be in a position to replace one intellectual except by another 
one, and in any case their deeply ingrained habit of outwardly 
acquiescing to authority tends to prevent them from making much 
of an effort to resist encroachment openly. Therefore it is not 
difficult for an insider to get around the ‘democratic’ machinery, 
however foolproof it may be in theory. 

Some intellectuals, having been shocked by developments in 
Russia into recognizing that a problem exists, have attempted to 
dismiss it as a purely economic question which could only exist 
in a backward country. The collectivizaticn of a developed eco- 
nomy like that of the United States, they argue, will result in 
such a vast increase in the amount of wealth produced that ev- 
eryone will be able to have all of the good things of life he could 
possibly desire, and therefore there will be no incentive for any 
group to desire special privileges for themselves. It seems to 
me that this theory is based on a gross oversimplificaticn of 
human motivation—it quite overlooks the fact that power for 
its own sake can be as attractive to certain individuals as material 
possessions. Moreover, it is by mo means a proven fact that 
socialism will actually bring about the producticn of such a plethora 
of wealth, nor that there is necessarily a saturation point in man’s 
appetite for possessions, once that appetite has been stimulated, 
as the example of our present day millionaires, and the leisure 
classes of other periods should demonstrate. 

, For the most part, those other intellectuals who have been 
able to recognize that there is a danger cf class distincticns 
being perpetuated by radicalism have become so discouraged that 
they have given up all hope of ever achieving a classless society. 
| believe that this is too pessimistic a view of the matter, but 
the problem is an extremely serious one, and its solution will 
involve a fundamental re-orientation in the radical movement. 

It is the radical movement’s present-day emphasis on politics 
—the idea of achieving control of the government, either by 
election or insurrection—that is perhaps the greatest single reason 
why the movement is so thoroughly stratified. An organization 
which is oriented toward political action, which expects to achieve 
its goal by taking over the state, must be highly centralized, and 
dominated by a hierarchy of trained specialisis. Pclitics is an art 
for which relatively few individuals have the temperment or ebility, 
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so naturally a political organization, which wants to succeed must 
place a disproportionate share of power in the hands of those 
who have the necessary qualities. Likewise, the nature of political 
action is such that it calls for a great degree of coordination 
of effort, and this requires an organization that is directed from 
the top, allowing very little scope for the initiative of the ordinary 
member, who is reduced to the modest role of getting out the 
vote for his party’s candidates, or, in the case of an insurrect- 
ionary party, following instructions that have been prerared by 
an all-powerful ‘general staff.’ Furthermore, the possibility of 
achieving office in the government greatly stimulates the personal 
ambition and cupidity of the intellectuals and intensifies their 
lack of solidarity with the rank and file. 

For most present-day radicals, giving up politics might seem 
to be tantamount to giving up radicalism altcgether. For the past 
twenty years or so, radical strategy has centered almost entirely 
in that field of activity, and the conquest of state power has come 
to be the only recognized goal of radicalism. There is, hcwever, 
another tradition of radicalism, as old as, if not older than the 
political tradition, and although it was largely abandoned a few 
decades ago, owing to the initial successes of the Russian Eol- 
sheviks and the Western European Social-Democrats, the subsequent 
failures of those movements have opened up the way fer its 
revival 

According to this tradition, the radical represents the pre- 
cursor of a new society, an individual who has brceken with the 
values of the status quo, and has created for himself a new wey 
of life based on a more equitable set of values. By living ac- 
cording to these values, he hopes to encourage the workers to 
follow his example, and by breaking away from existing institutions, 
cause them to collapse. He does net necessarily consicer his 
example to be the primary cause of the awakening of the workers 
—the inhumanity of the status quo, which makes it impossible 
for anyone to find real real security within it, can be counted 
upon to set the workers in search of a more satisfactcry way of 
life. But the existence of a nucleus of rebellious spirits, who have 
solved for themselves the problems of group living in a cooperative, 
non-exploitive manner, can help to demonstrate the nature of the 
solution and at the same time dramatize the inadequacy cf existirg 
institutional values. 
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This tradition found probably its clearest expression in the 
writings of Thoreau and Tolstoi, but it was fairly widespread 
among the early radical writers of the nineteenth century, and 
today provides the driving impulse for most conscientious ob- 
jectors, whether or not they are fully aware of it. It is the spirit 
which gave rise to a great many of the numerous cooperative 
colonies—too many of which unfortunately had little to recom- 
mend them except evangelical zeal—which were such a notable 
feature of American radicalism in the last century, and it is 
present, at least by implication, in the writings of Eugene Debs 
and nearly all anarchist thinkers. 

Should the radical intellectuals abandon their political am- 
bitions and revert to this non-political tradition of radicalism, 
there would be little danger that their efforts would contribute 
to the perpetuation of class stratification after the collapse of 
the status quo. The sort of organization required by this type 
of radicalism would be much simpler and less centralized than 
political action requires, and the division between functionaries 
and the ordinary members wou!d be reduced to a minimum. Since 
the principal function of the radical would be setting an example 
of cooperative behavior, instead of scheming to become master 
of the state, the intellectual could have no plausible excuse for 
not engaging in manual labor, or for getting a larger income than 
the ordinary workers. The comparativeiy small amount of intel- 
lectual duties that the movement wou!d need cculd easily be 
parformed by workers in their leisure time. 

Although the intellectual might still recerd the messes of 
workers who had not yet been won over to his way of thinking 
with impatience, he would have no real incentive for trying to 
dominate them. His activity in relation to the mass organizaticns 
of the working class —trade unions, cooperatives, etc. — would 
consist of trying to infuse a radical spirit into them, rather than 
trying to manipulate them for political purposes. Having no reason 
for hiding his real objective, he could epproach the workers on 
a footing of real equality, instead of the sham equality which is 
so prevalent today—the equality symbolized by the politician’s 
baby-kissing—which consists primarily of the radical intellectual 
pretending that he shares the opinions and tastes of the backward 
workers, in order to win their confidence. The workers, moreover, 
would have no reason to suspect that the radicals were trying to 
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take advantage of them, as many of them do today, and not 
without some justification. 

Instead of trying to capture the government and then set about 
reconstructing society, radicalism of this sort weuld endeavor to 
undermine the status quo by building up the institutions and 
values of the new society within the rremework of the old, making 
full use of the spontaneous creativeness of the workers. By in- 
creasingly depriving the state and capitalist industry of cannen 
fodder, taxpayers, workers and custcmers, it would in time so 
weaken those institutions that they would be powerless to prevent 
themselves from collapsing, 


Jaruary 11 is the second anniversary ef Carlo Tresca’s death. 
While there seems to be little danger that Carlo will be forgotten 
on this occasion, there is a real possibility that his long and bril- 
liant career as strike organizer and anmarcho-syndicalist agitator 
will not receive the recognition it deserves. It has beccme the 
practice in radical and liberal publicaticns to refer to him simply 
as an anti-fascist, a term which is so ambiguous that it can ke, 
and is, applied to almost anyone these days, frem President 
Roosevelt to Josef Stalin. Tresca himself was never a men to 
mince words or hide behind respectable scunding labels, and we 
feel that his devotion to the revolutionary movement skcu'd rect 
be glossed over in this insipid feshion. 
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CAN CONSCRIPTS BUILD 
A FREE WORLD? 


DONALD W. CALHOUN 


Between November 7, 1944, and May 15, 1945, Congress may 
be expected to consider, for the second time in a generation, the 
building of a post-war world upon the basis of permanent universal 
military service. It is unlikely that the peacetime conscription issue 
will be raised in Congress until after the November election; it 
is almost certain that it will come to the forefront before 
May brings the expiration of the present Selective Service and 
Training Act. 

Those who remember the last war will recall that by a margin 
of ten votes the adoption of peacetime conscripticn was voted down 
in May 1918, when a bill introduced by Senators Chamberlain and 
Wadsworth was defeated in the Senate by a roll call vote of 
36 to 26. 

, Now this same James Wadsworth, then Senator and now 
Congressman, has introduced in collaboration with Senater Chan 
Gurney the Gurney-Wadsworth bill (HR 1806, S 701) which, if 
passed, would require of every young mana year of military service 
between the ages of 18 and 21, and place him in a reserve status, 
subject to refresher training, for four years thereafter. 

More recently, Congressman Andrew May has intreduced a 
slightly different measure (HR 3947) which would provide for a 
a year of military service upon the comgletion of high schcol, or 
at the age of 17 if high school has been completed at that time, 
and would place the young man in a reserve status for a period 
of eight years, also subject to refresher training. 

The general principle embodied in these measures has received 
open endorsement from Secretary Stimson, the late Secretary 
Knox, General Hershey and J. Edgar Hoover, and indirect approval 
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through statements by both the President and Mrs. Roosevelt. 
lt has the support of the Army and Navy, which have submitted 
their universal service plan to the House Committee on Post-War 
Military Policy. 

On the other hand, the adoption of peacetime conscription 
at this time has been opposed by a large number of educational 
bodies, including the Educational Policies Commision of the Nat- 
ional Education Association, the American Association of Schcolt 
Administrators, the Problems and Plans Committee of the American 
Council on Education, the National Congress of Parents end 
Teachers, the United States Student Assembly, and the Board 
of Trustees of the National Child Labor Committee. 

Likewise it has been opposed in official statements from a 
large number of religious bodies, including the Presbyterian Cen- 
eral Assembly, the United Council of Church Women, the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church, the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention, the Fellowship of Reconciliation, and the Church of the 
Brethern. 

In view of the possibility that the present war, presumably 
fought for the freedom of mankind, may end in a perpetuation, 
before the war itself is over, of a permanent system of universal 
service for military purposes, it becomes imperative that left-wirg 
thinkers re-examine, and speedily, the political and moral beses 
of conscription. For the issue is only partially a question, “Shell 
we have conscription of youth. for military purposes, at this par- 
ticular time, under this particular plan?” The more fundamental 
issue is: Shall the American people accept or reject tke principle 
of conscription as an intecral part of our national life? 


WHAT IS CONSCRIPTION? 


Before we can intelligently answer the question as to whether 
conscription is an institution ccmpatikle with the humanitarian 
and democratic tradition which we are endeavering to méintain, 
we must define what we mean by ccnscription as distincuished 
from other governmental activities. Otkeiwise we shall be led 
into blind alleys by fecile arguments which superficially compere 
conscription with the cbligation to perferm jury duty, or the pay- 
ment of taxes, or compulsory educaticn for children. 

Conscription may be defined as a coercive act en the part 
of the state, enforceable by penalties provided threvch lew, which 
prescribes the vocational activities in which mature individuals may 
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engage for a short or long period of time. As such it is clearly 
distinguishable from at least four types of regulative activities on 
the part of the state: [1] regulations involving property rather than 
personality (as taxation, or the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain); [2] regulations involving only relatively momentary or in- 
cidental phases of an individual’s life (such as jury call, or short 
terms of compulsory service in case of hurricane or earthquake 
disaster); [3] coercive measures which involve punishment for 
commission of any of a relatively few specifically ferbidden acts 
(all criminal actions against individuals); end [4] restrictive, cer- 
rective, or educational measures imposed by virtue of the emoticnal, 
intellectual, or moral immaturity of certain individuals (as in our 
public schools, institutions for mental defectives and insane asylums). 

Conscription, on the other hand, requires the performance of 
certain specified activities by mature individuals, maikedly chences 
the general life activity of the individual, and affects not his 
property but his personal life. It requires the individual to alter 
the vocational life enterprise which he has chesen and, for as long 
a period as the state requires, embark upon cne which the state 
may choose for him. The premise upon which it rests (which it is 
possible to ignore but not to deny) is that ultimately the state knows 
better than the individual how he should erder his vocational life. 

A formal definition of conscripticn may seem unnecessary and 
academic hair-splitting, but actually it is essential to any discussicen 
of the fundamentals ot the problem. For unless the dividing lire 
which separates legitimate state activity from conscriptive activity 
is defined, the power of the state to conscript is gcing to be 
confused with all its other power. And unless the meral basis of 
conscription as thus distinguished is laid bare (ihe assumpticn thet 
the state ultimately knows better than the individual hew he can 
lead a socially useful life), we are likely to miss the fact that the 
issue at stake is a much more important one then the questicn 
of whether or not 18-year-olds shall be sent awey for military 
training at this particular time. 
THE ISSUE AT STAKE 

Left-wing thinking joins with religious thought in resting pecu- 
liarly upon that type of assumption which may be termed den ccratic 
or humanitarian: the belief that indivicvels, enc net institutions 
are the goal of ‘social endeavor; that there zre certain rights of 
salf.determination and self-expression which cannet be denied the 
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the individual without destroying what is really human about the 
person; and that in crisis it is better to allow social institutions 
to perish than to destroy that which makes individual human beings 
individual and human. Conscription, on the other hand, rests upcn 
that type of assumption which may be termed totalitarian: the belief 
that individuals may properly be considered means to political 
ends, that in time of crisis or imagined crisis the freedom and 
right to self-determination of individuals may properly be taken 
from them if the interest of a particular social institution, the state, 
seems to justify or require it. 

The issue is seldom so clearly joined, and proponents of con- 
scription of course try to avoid stating the case in these terms 
at all. If the question of self-determination is raised, they are 
prone to apologize, “but it’s only for a year.” This is a clear 
evasion of the issue. For if, in a crucial case, the state knows 
better than the individual what to do with a year of his life (which 
is the inescapable assumption behind any conscription program), 
then the case is not altered if it becomes a question of what 
should be done with two, or ten, or 25 years of his life. Nor is 
it altered if the state wishes to decide for him not enly what 
vocational channel he may follow for a given period, but also where 
he may live, whom he may marry, how many children he may have, 
what recreation he may enjoy, what friends he may asscciate with. 
The problem at stake in every case is: Who knows best how the 
individual may order the major aspects of his life—that person, 
or the state? Conscription gives the right to the state. 

Therefore the question of whether or not conscription is 
adopted as an integral part of our national life is one utterly crucial 
to the whole cause of civil liberty and democratic practices and 
beliefs, both here and throughout the werld. For all likerties— 
freedom of speech, freedom to work, freedom to strike, freedom 
to assemble, freedom to organize, freedom to go about day by day 
without constant surveillance by the police—rest upon two distincly 
different foundations. First, civil liberty is a political phenomenon. 
This fact is represented by the ‘safety-valve’ theory of freedcm: 
essentially it is more expedient for the state to allow certain liberties 
than net to permit them, for the alternative is frustration and 
ultimately rebellion. But, secondly, civil liberty is a moral phenomenon. 
Civil liberty, where it exists, is also based upon the belief that 
each individual “is endowed by kis Creator with certain inalienable 
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rights,” i.e., that individuals are ends and not means, and as human 
beings have a right to order their lives, free from invasion by the 
state or other social institutions. This second source of liberty has 
nothing to do with political expediency; liberty may or may not be 
an expedient policy, but as long as the individual himself, as the 
goat which all institutions serve, is recognized as having certain 
‘inalienable rights,” freedom is maintained even if it may be con- 
trary to the political interests of the state. 

The moral foundation of liberty thus rests on the belief, the 
only one which makes sense as an interpretation of the meaning 
of existence, that human beings, who are flesh and blood and think 
and feel, are the ultimate goal of all social policy; and that in- 
stitutions, which are not flesh and blood, which are inanimate and 
neither think nor feel, exist for human beings and not human beings 
for institutions. But the adoption of a conscription policy repudiates 
the whole moral foundation of liberty, for it denies that the in- 
dividual has a right to order his own life apart from the political 
interests or convenience of the state. Therefore, ultimately, the 
the adoption of conscription as part of our daily lives would rob 
the cause of freedom of its moral capital and leave expediency as 
the sole criterion by which liberties are allowed or denied. 
PRECEDENTS ESTABLISHED 

Not only is this logically the ultimate result of the adoption 
of conscription, but we can see the process working itself out in 
the daily course of events. Another way cf putting it is to say 
that conscription establishes a precedent for the denial of cther 
forms of liberty. The Austin-Wadsworth total conscription bill was 
defended on the ground that since it was assumed to be justifiable 
to take the lives of soldiers when the state needed them, it was 
equally justifiable to place the lives of civilians under state ccntrel. 
In other words, the Burke-Wadsworth Selective Service Act of I1¢40, 
once adopted, became the precedent for the Austin-Wadsworth lekor 
conscription bill of 1943. Those who opposed Sabor conscrigticn 
could not argue, as they could before 1940 that the principle of con- 
scripting the lives of individuz!s was wrong; they could cnly ergue 
that it was wrong to conscript them for private industry, or that 
conscription would be an ineffective method of mobilizing men- 
power. Thus the passage and acceptance of the Selective Service 
Act made it impossible to argue on a moral basis against a total 
denial of vocational self-determinaticn for everybedy. 
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To take another case: in April 1943, the Selective Service 
administration claimed the right to prevent freedom of assembly 
by conscientious objectors in Civilian Public Service Camps for the 
purpose of discussing political issues. This claim of Selective Service 
was unquestioned except by the conscientious objectors themselves 
and by a minority of left-wingers. At about the same time, General 
Hershey, director ot Selective Service, was asked whether, if the 
Austin-Wadsworth labor conscription bill were passed, labor union 
members might be prohibited from attending union meetings and 
conventions on the same grounds on which the conscientious objectors 
were denied freedom of assembly. General Hershey, while not 
commiting himself finally, is reported to have said that they con- 
ceivably might. Thus, a practice assumed to be justifiable under 
an accepted conscription program became a possible precedent for 
wider revocation of basic civil liberties. 

It is worth noting that while the May and Gurney-Wadsworth 
bills provide for only one year to be devoted to service in Army 
or Navy, they place the individual in a reserve status for a period 
of either four or eight years, thus extending to a possible eight 
years the period during which the individual’s life, his right to 
make his own vocational plans, is presumably the property of the 
state. For at any time he may be called back for refresher courses. 
This not only establishes the principle of the supremacy of the 
state over the individual for a considerable part of man’s three 
score years and ten, but it also provides the machinery for the 
denial of liberty by the state. The case of the San Francisco 
machinists, reclassified for refusal to work overtime, is only the 
most recent example of the power over the economic and political 
freedom of the individual held by a state which has the right to 
call him for military service at any time. Potentially, the individual 
may be called for a ‘refresher’ course if he appears on a picket 
line, takes an active part in a strike, says or publishes anything 
displeasing to the powers that be. If political considerations prevent 
the assertion of the full power, the consolation is small. The machinery 
and the moral framework for totalitarianism will be there. 


LEGITIMATE STATE POWERS 


It must be emphasized, for the sake of making the issue per- 
fectly clear, that the assertion of the freedom of the individual 
to self-determination is not an anarchistic doctrine, or one incom- 
patible with a democratic collectivism. It does not strip the state 
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of the power to coerce individuals to do certain things or refrain 
from certain things in certain situations. It does strip the state 
of the moral right to coerce the personality of the individual in 
its decisions as to how that personality may be expressed in the 
broad vocational phases of life. 

The state may legitimately decree a certain, relatively small, 
number of acts forbidden, and prohibit people under penalty of law 
from doing these things. It may require parents to send their children 
to school, compel the institutionalization of the mentally deficient 
and the insane. It may impose incidental or temporary restrictions 
upon the right of the individual to do completely as he pleases, 
requiring jury service, setting up traffic regulations, establishing 
zoning restrictions, passing quarantine rules, or requiring service 
to the community in case of forest fire or flood. 

Furthermore, all restrictions on property, whether defensible 
or indefensible on other grounds, fall outside the question involved 
in the conscription issue. The distinction is perhaps that between 
imprisonment for debt (which involves the personality of the indiv- 
idual) and seizure of property for the purpose of building a highway 
(which does not involve his person). The state may levy taxes as 
it sees fit; it may lay down conditions of employment; it may con- 
fiscate all private property for the purpose of socializing it. Such 
taxes may be reasonable or unreasonable, such confiscation or reg- 
ulation may be just or unjust, but they are not invasions of personality. 

Recent left-wing thought is less likely than left-wing thought 
of a generation ago to confuse economic collectivism with author- 
itarianism, or respect for the individual with individualism or anarchy. 
For the rise of fascism has indicated that economic collectivism 
without respect for personality is fascism (or communism) and that 
only a democratic collectivism can achieve basically humen goals. 
Therefore attention has been given to the need for establishing 
incentives toward socially desirable behavior, while leaving the choices 
themselves free from direct coercion. Lower prices, higher wages, 
education for social responsibitity, easily available technical training 
in undermanned vocations, are all non-coercive incentives which 
might be operative in a democratic ccllectivized econemy. It is 
necessary to emphasize all this in order to make clear the fact that 
opposition to conscription on the ground of the right of the indiv- 
idual to self-determination is neither opposition to order in human 
society nor opposition to a necessary collectivization of our economy. 
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A SYMBOLIC ISSUE 


Consideration of fundamental principles may seem unduly 
moralistic at a time when a specific political proposal is likely to 
be passed or rejected on largely political grounds by a Congress 
made up of politically minded men. But there are certain issues 
which are more than purely political events; they become symbolic 
of significant turning points in history, of the conflict between 
irreconcilables. It seems that the present issue of peacetime con- 
scription may be just such an issue. 

Both the time and the place are calculated to give it a sym- 
bolic significance far more important than the political event. The 
time is a time when, at the close of a war against totalitarian 
powers, peoples in all parts of the world are making their decisions 
as to whether their post-war worlds shall be based upon democratic 
and individual-centered institutions, or upon totalitarian and state- 
centered institutions. The place is the United States of America, 
a nation untouched by the physical aspects of warfare, still pos- 
sessing more than any other major power the potential social and 
economic leeway which is the seed-ground of free institutions. 
Should the United States, at this time, chcose to adopt an 
institution which no longer ago than I9I7 was considered an integral 
part of totalitarian militarism, it would be a tragic blow, and perhaps 
a decisive one for generations to come, to all hopes for anything 
like a free world. 

It is therefore appropriate that all legitimate political techniques 
and arguments be employed to bring about the defeat of peacetime 
conscription. But the most potent political technique of all is the 
mobilization of a concerted public opinion, and that public opinion 
can be mobilized most effectively only if the conscription issue is 
recognized by the public for what it is—not a run-of-the-mine 
political controversy, but an issue which by its very nature threatens 
to destroy the basis for human freedom everywhere. 


INDIVIDUALISM AND THE WAR 


SANDERS RUSSELL 


Whose duty is it to explain, the man who refuses to go to war 
or the man who goes? How pervasive, how universally unnoticed 
because so apparent is the belief in war, how strong in peace times, 
how latent in the professed Christian. What is this omnipresent 
mass compulsion? One begins to see it in his acquaintances, then 
in his friends, and finally in himself. 

It is natural for soldiers to fight in war, unnatural for individuals. 

How many soldiers are really men, | mean men of integrity and 
maturity? How many are cursing their cowardice in entering the war? 

Certainly there is danger of invasion. We want the issue put in 
just those clear terms. The individual is not a doctor called in at the 
eleventh hour to arrest the disease. He is concerned with causes 
not effects. He is concerned with integral behavior, not a parti- 
cipation in mass emotions. 

Self-defense sold America on the war. It was really a matter 
of pride and fear being stirred up in 130,000,000 egos. 

War is the decision to enter war, indeed to support it. 

From one point of view war is unclear thought, from another un- 
clear feeling. Clear thought and clear feeling merge in the individual. 

The masses are the collective negative emotions of the people. 

The quality of the masses is dependence on one another, thet 
is to say, separation from the whole of life. | am not speaking of 
love, cooperation, economic need, but fear, desire, pride, etc. all 
depending on someone else. The individual is the only one not 
separate from humanity. 

Theoretically the individual is a saint. Practically speaking he is 
one whose aggressive negative emotions are weak and who does not 
identify himself with mass fear, desire, pride, etc. Practically speaking 
the masses are those who have made little effort to realize themselves 

The person growing toward individualism acquires certain neg- 
ative qualities because of his lack of experience, because of his 
newness, because of the pressure against him. 

How can he dissolve the pressure against him? By ceasing to 
project his channels of identification, by withdrawing his ego from 
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the masses. How can he escape isolation? By communing with those 
whe have ceased to project their channels of identification. 

Why are mass actions so hard to outgrow? Because each man pro- 
jects his own judge. Only in full responsibility is this judge absorbed. 

It is unnecessary to ‘belong’ to all society to satisfy one’s 
social needs. 

Men carry with them all their lives the war in them, the will 
not to be friendly. In business contacts they are courteously hostile, 
in friendships cautiously relaxed, in war they no longer pretend; 
they fear and hate in the open. 

A patriot can’t have friendliness without reserve. He is either too 
friendly with fellew patriots or reservedly frendly with possible enemies 

The hell of war like any other is paved with good intentions. 
Not to cooperate with good intentions, when they conceal ignorance 
—this identification is one of the most difficult to understand. 

Those who make the war fight it. When a man throws gum wrap- 
pers indiscrimiately on the street, it is apparent he is ready for war. 

A man was trying to convert me to Christianity. When | asked 
him if he bought war bonds and he answered in the affirmative | 
expressed amazement. “Well, we can’t let the Japs come over here 
and beat us,” he said. With such hypocrisy in ‘devout’ Christians 
what can one expect from ‘ordinary’ people? 

It goes without saying that no real Christian will support the 
war. Obviously over ninety per cent of the ‘Christians’ are hypocrites. 
The gospels could scarcely be plainer. The same Christians who 
were shocked when aggressor atheist Russia overran small democratic 
Finland are now clamoring for Russian airbases so that the tinderbox 
cities of Japan can be bombed and thousands murdered. 

It is not that the enemy has done evil but that he has pro- 
vided an ideal for fighting with honor. Thus American soldiers 
beceme companions in hatred. The soldier, as such, cares little 
about which side he takes. To indiscriminately praise our boy, our 
hero, our autometon killer is simply to glorify an accident of geog_ 
raphy. Any soldier is drawn toward the level of the common soldier. 

The enemy excuses our own blood-lust. This continuing truth 
lies forgotten in the excitement of national destinies. War has never 
been anything but a psychological problem. 

Let us not excuse the drafted soldier as being a higher type 
than the enlisted man. By his choice to enter the war he becomes 
a soldier; soon he learns that to be a good soldier he must hate 
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and kill—and become a unit in an impersonal machine that expresses 
the needs of ignorance. 

The war is created by the masses; it is their sphere of action. 
The individual’s sphere of action is evolution from the mass. For 
this reason he does not enter the war. There is really only one 
reason for his not entering the war: he is of a different order 
of experience. 

The fact that certain men gain valuable experience in the war 
is not a matter of praise. If a thing is inherently wrong we do 
not dwell on its limited virtues. 

Men of good-will who reluctantly support the war betray indiv- 
idualism more viciously than the soldier filled with ripe blood-lust. 

The sweet-natured people, the drifters, how subtly they are 
led into approving war. They have never discovered their negative 
emotions, nor realized their positive ones. 

Most men go to war, pay taxes because they are bullied into 
doing so. Only the individual does not secretly desire this bullying 
and the values it supports. One is not bullied by an ordinary ruffian 
but by a thug gone rather sour in his inhuman exercise of duty. 
Organization of mass fear has produced this sour ruffian. 

The individual is immensely suspicious of organization. For the 
individual lives by free, spontaneous movement; opposed to him are 
organization, mechanization, law. The individual is the man eman- 
cipated from mechanized consciousness, from “what people think.” 

The isolated misanthrope only inverts the quality of the mass. 

Individualism is not wild variety; it is the strictest singleness 
of the quality, man. 

The individual moves through reconciliation. 

The destiny of nations unfolds as it must; only the individual 
has some hand in fate. 

A nation has a job to be done; the individual is not interested 
in aiding or impeding this job but in stimulating other individuals. 
War would be impossible in a community of individuals. 

It is a serious blow to a growing individualism to enter the 
war. Already beginning to transcend the massed destiny the wavering 
individual is carried back into the stream of collective belief. The 
war is a test by which he increases or decreases choice. 

“We did not make this war; it was forced upon us.” Illusion of 
separate worlds. The individual understands the problem of separation. 

“We are all in this together.” The prevalent attitude of most 
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war-believing Americans in regard to rationing, absenteeism and 
so on shows that we are not all in this together. Each who pursues 
his separate way, only sharing in the mass excitement, the mass 
fear, the mass will to barely exceed public opinion is poles apart 
from the integral individual, the man not a unit of the mass. The 
real individual, once he has taken a cause, does not make personal 
exceptions. And his integrity is a hundred times that of those few 
citizens who obey the rules. 

Providing there is no killing of bystanders, to kill in war is 
less evil than killing in a personal encounter. The greater the 
distance from individualism the less intense the sin. For an indiv- 
idual a small breach in morals may be a greater evil than murder 
for a soldier. 

To enter the war is a greater evil than voting; the latter 
involves a smaller transgression of the individual censciousness. 

Whether or not it is wrong to kill in self defense perhaps 
may not be answered short of full consciousness. To avoid bringing 
killing upon oneself, to avoid glorifying the emotions of killing: 
these are important. 

Let us make no mistake about how many American service men 
are filled with ripe blood-lust. Indeed, admirals and generals speak 
of it glowingly. In the south seas Americans sit by the hour 
sharpening their knives while they dream of Jap killing; (and the 
Japs dream of killing Americans). The marine is all restless to 
get his first Jap. Are such people men, heroes? 

The worst violence is calculated and aggressive violence; it 
may be perpetrated by a soldier, by a gangster, by a bomb-throwing 
anarchist, by a dictater, by a president. 

The individual does not ask the government for protection, 
only for liberty. He does not call in the police. 

The individual does not belong to nations by which men kill 
each other. For him the nation is a folk myth; just as there are 
historians, so there are kings and presidents. 

The individual does not recognize the nation any more than 
he recognizes man as a unit, the masses. Seeing in the war only 
confused emotions and inaccurate beliefs he does not feel it directed 
toward him. It is not an aggressive act but a human calamity. The 
saint does not fight “the act of God.” 

The stature of a Hitler, a Napoleon is not due so much to 
individualism as to what he has of the mass. These men collapse 
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like punctured balloons when the will of the masses passes from 
them. Each of these men concentrate certain qualities of the mass. 
Individualism is a difference in kind. The plutocrat may or may not 
be a typical member of the masses. A peasant may be an individual. 

The popular fear of a state of anarchy as preached by indiv- 
iduals is a misunderstanding. Violent anarchy comes when the 
masses temporarily escape from restraint, not when individuals 
emerge from the masses with a necessarily higher morality. Ty- 
rants, gangsters, highwaymen are not individuals. They have merely 
cultivated certain negative emotions above their neighbor's lazy 
assortment. 

There is no danger that the masses will be aroused by ideas 
directed toward potential individuals. One cannot preach to a 
machine. 

The law is the congealed will of the masses. 

No one is less concerned about humanity than the masses. 

The judge, the lawmaker, the executive are the flowers of 
mass blindness as well as the guardians of the masses. At best 
such men are the victims of belief. As they become conscious 
(Abraham Lincoln) they are torn by inner conflicts; they see 
themselves as agents in a destiny involving so much evil. If their 
humanity is great enough they are broken. 

The judge is the most corrupt of human beings because he 
is the most deliberately blind. Whether or net he is politically 
corrupt is scarcely the issue. 

’ The greatest evil a judge does is his reduction to law of 
that which can only be a personal relationship; moreover, he makes 
crime easy, a formula, a game of cops and robbers. 

The glory of a judge is precisely his distortion of the human 
in behalf of the unit. When the judge “tempers justice with mercy” 
he plays a personal counterpoint against the lawbook’s melody. 
The judge is a channel for power; he is inferior to the law but 
superior to the man judged. A polarity is established by which 
a flow of energy is possible. He is constantly related to a “scheme 
of things;’ he sublimates his personal emotions to the lawbook’s 
rule. This provides the strength of his intolerance. 

The individual is not concerned with political and social truths, 
only truth. For instance, he preserves his liberty where it is 
threatened, at point of contact, which is usually his ‘own’ gov- 


ernment. 
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The ideal of liberty under government contradicts itself. How 
much sincerity goes to waste in preserving law and order! 

Do we protect our homes? What are houses but scraps of 
brick and wood? 

Do we protect our families? What are families but members 
of the human family? 

Do we protect ourselves? What is self but an illusion? 

Are we afraid to become slaves? What are we already but 
slaves of our ideas, our senses? 

The real test of liberty is to be ‘conquered’ by an enemy. 

Individuals have lived (and died) under the worst tyranny. 

To say that individualism is impractical is really to say, “I 
haven’t the courage.” How clean and friendly a man feels at the 
realization of his indivdiuality. 

For the individual treason never exists as a possibility. There 
is nothing to betray. He has not given himself beforehand to a 
a contract. Locality of birth place obviously has no relationship 
to contract. 

The idea that government has some “claim on the individual” 
is sheer fantasy. The only way by which an individual appears before 
the “bar of justice” is by physical force, open or implied. Obviously, 
then, the government has already forfeited its right to free dis- 
cussion, honest logic, justice. The government is the irresponsible 
party in the deal. It is the duty of every responsible man to avoid 
government, war, by any positive means within his power. There is 
no true relationship beyond that inherent in the free choice of 
the individual. This is a self evident truth. 


1S AMERICAN LIBERALISM DEAD? 


GEORGE W-. HARTMANN 


There was a time when the systematic pursuit of the maximum 
possible liberty for all men was organized into a distinct social 
movement known as Liberalism. However vague, discordant and 
fragmentary some of the specific conceptions of individual liberals 
may have been, they were held together by the common ideal of 
Progress leading to the all-embracing goal of the Free Man ina 
Free Society. It is the contention of this paper that most of what 
today passes for ‘liberalism’ is really pseudo-liberalism that has 
lost all organic connection with the high values of authentic dev- 
otion to individual or group freedom; and that what remains ought 
more properly be called the New Conservatism—or worse. 

This is not the first time in the history of thought that a 
term has been converted into the exact opposite of what it orig- 
inally meant—cf, the change of meaning of the word ‘realism’ frem 
medieval to contemporary discussion. If this paper were merely an 
exercise in etymology and semantics, it would hardly warrant serious 
attention. But since its basic thesis is that the hard core of current 
liberalism is substantially identical with the essence of Social 
Reaction at all times, it touches many sober issues in the field 
constructive group behavior. 

The historic roots of liberalism cannot be traced with any 
great assurance particularly since there is always an intimate circular 
or reciprocal interaction between highly personal attitudes and 
broad social movements. But it seems safe to say that what later 
grew up and flowered into liberalism began in some sort of reflection 
on the possibilities of so controlling inter-personal relations that more 
and better satisfactions could be experienced by more people. Cert- 
ainly there are dim adumbrations of that later formula for enlight- 
ened legislation: “the greatest good of the greatest number,” in 
the many cries for Justice that we associate with the writings of 
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the finer Hebrew Prophets. The best of Pagan and Christian 
thought seems to have focussed upon a generalized humanitarianism 
in which the king virtue of kindness evidently served as the ‘“em- 
otional dynamic” to mitigate the horrors of slave labor and to end 
the cruelties of gladitorial combat. On the more intellectual side, 
the critical impulse of classic Greece led to the establishment of 
a vigorous anti-authoritarian tradition which even the most arid 
scholasticism and the emptiest textbook formalism could not conceal. 
| do not believe | am hopelessly academic when | declare my in- 
ability to conceive of any true liberalism which does not retain 
these three vital and permanent achievements of the ancient world. 

Oiher lasting ingredients of the liberal outlook were added 
in more recent centuries, for an increasing differentiation appears 
to be one of the clearest laws of evolution. The rise of modern 
political democracy is so intimately associated with the wider 
affirmation of the Rights of Man that we are paradoxically in danger 
of forgetting that without an inclusive Bill of Rights and an ex- 
panding positive content to our civil liberties, a democratic state 
is little more than a special type of administrative machine with 
no more real life than a demonstration skeleton. Constitutional 
restrictions upon the powers of different arms of government, plus 
guarantees to individuals and minorities which no majority can ever 
suspend, are necessary and precious components of a liberal social 
order. | do not foresee any time when a really free culture can 
dispense with some sort of secular Commandments for officials, 
which, by their Thou Shalts and Thou Shalt Nots plainly control 
the ultimate pewer agencies of community living. The chief lim- 
itation of the standard specified political freedoms has not been 
some occasional anachronisms, but their failure to expand to include 
new needs as these made themselves felt, and the ease with which 
they could be denied in practice by the many economic obstacles 
in the way of making them effective in all local situations. The 
theory of both common and statute law declares that for every 
grievance there is some remedy—but in too many cases the rem- 
edies remain utterly unavailable to those who most require them. 

On the economic side, historic liberalism rested upon the 
notion of a “voluntary contract” between the parties involved in 
all productive and consumptive activities. Since the involuntary 
character of much that went on in the name of private initiative, 
commercial ‘individualism,’ and capitalism generally was painfully 
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and obtrusively evident in the experience of many, nineteenth 
century liberalism may properly be indicted for its failure to be 
liberal enough. The “rules of the game” of inheritance and the 
basic framework of business enterprise —too often uncritically 
continued from the late feudal period—made possible the exag- 
gerated influence of a few and the marginal existence of the many, 
thereby denying the other basic tenets of the liberal creed. To 
re-establish harmony with the simpler and stronger imperatives of 
ethically sensitive judges, a corrective drift toward industrial dem- 
ocracy and socialization had to be encouraged. If workers could 
easily be exploited when scattered and, on the whole, more justly 
treated as persons when combined into unions, no one could be 
a liberal and not support labor organizations in principle, even 
though the seeds of a new tyranny might lie within them. 

One final aspect of evolving liberalism deserves consideration 
—a feature which | shall call the “psychology of personality” 
for lack of a better label. An insistence upon a certain kind of 
mechanical ‘equality’ as the essence of democracy has often led 
to a brutal and therefore undemocratic neglect of the subtle and 
special requirements of optimum adaptation loosely known as 
“individual differences.” Educational, vocational and other forms 
of guidance and counseling which seek so utilize most efficiently 
the unique pattern of “assets and liabilities” which every human 
being possesses are laudable attempts to treat people as people 
(cf. the cliche “respect for personality”) and not as so many un- 
differentiated numbers, names, ‘hands’, or privates in the ranks. 

To summarize: cardinal values of liberalism have always been 
justice, kindness, critical independent thought, protection against 
arbitrary power, freedom from exploitation, and adjustment to special 
needs and capacities. Religious and intellectual liberty made it 
possible for men to explore experiences other than those stipulated 
by a monopolistic Church or State; political liberty permitted local 
self-government and experimentation with different varieties of 
social service and control, of which the most valuable and significant 
are the public schools, despite the excessive emphasis upon con- 
formity of which they have been rightly accused. These are all 
remarkable achievements and one would be strangely wanting in 
insight and appreciation not to try to preserve all that is best in 
such a cultural product. 

Yet today American liberalism is sick unto death. How shall 
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one account for such a strange state of affairs? 

From the perspective of 1944, it would appear that the first 
overt signs of decay in liberalism appeared in 1914. The Achilles 
heel of the histeric liberal was his unwillingness or inability to 
come to grips with the most crucial threat to freedom in the 
modern world, viz., war and the hypertrophy of state power that 
compulsively accompanies war. So many of the ugly phenomena of 
World War | have been reproduced in even more exacerbated form 
in World War II that one would have to be inordinately obtuse 
not to recognize that a herd-minded nationalism rather than a 
loyalty to liberalism accounts for the fatal illness of that which 
still bears the latter's sacred name. The collapse of international 
socialism in all countries in 1914 has been intensified in this 
conflict, with but a few honorable exceptions to save one’s faith 
in the dependability of adherents of any cause under conditions 
of intense stress and strain. 

The approval which most Socialists have give to war for ‘good’ 
purposes shows how far many of them have come from their 
avowed ideal of Liberty for All—and not just for some. The Soc- 
jalist movement is an authentic part of the liberal trend and its 
organizational incapacity to assimilate the pacifist technique is a 
dangerous symptom of inability to keep growing in the necessary 
direction. Granting that there may always be some latent tension 
between the values of Liberty and Equality, the very reason for the 
existence of the third value—Fraternity— is to have some attitude 
in reserve to meet all gravely divisive situations. Yet how much 
brotherhood and comradeship is there among workers (not to sey 
all creatures) when alleged Socialists whip fectory laborers and 
peasants into a frenzy of hate against their functiona! equivalents 
on the other side of some ethnic border? This is utter degradation 
and should be proclaimed as such. 

This tragic repudiation of liberal values has not descended 
upon us suddenly, but has been discernable at various crucial periods 
during the ‘twenties and ‘thirties. The “gin and sex” era from 1920 
to 1929 was marked by a pro-Soviet bias, which, however warranted 
originally by the stupidly-conceived interventionism of Russia’s late 
allies with its insulting Cordon Sanitaire was soon a mark of failure 
to keep up with actual developments in a retrograde direction. 
Liberalism during the Early Thirties was lost in enthusiasm for the 
New Deal, which, however justified that may have been by the 
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somewhat more generous relief measures it instituted, never ad- 
vanced beyond the statecraft of scarcity and borrowed money, and 
never made a dent in the problem of unemployment until the 
present war temporarily alleviated that difficulty. Politically, such 
liberalism as existed dissapated itself not in a struggle for positive 
goods but in an old-maidish and ignoble defensive effort to select 
the Lesser Evil in a situation so structured by an obsolete duopoly 
that any choice between two alternatives framed by non-liberals 
was certain to thwart whatever real progressive purpose wes strug- 
gling to be realized. 

With the coming of another conflict between two Grand 
Alliances—already foreshadowed by diplomatic alignments beginning 
in 1935—the steady deterioration of liberal thought and action 
was accelerated. Horrified by the astounding triumphs of brown 
and black fascism in Germany and Italy, and painfully complacent 
about the older red fascism in Russia, the dominent voices cf the 
‘new’ liberalism looked to the capitalist powers of the West to 
advance their cause—all in ignorance of the obvious facts that 
(1) their own version of liberalism had ceased to be a fighting 
faith, (2) the imperialist countries never objected to fascism per 
se so long as it remained confined to domestic tyranny, and (3) 
the ‘masses’ generally did not see enough differences of value 
between the rival forms of social organization to care much which 
type controlled the reins. 

An increasing number of symptoms of the liberal’s “failure of 
nérve” accumulated as Europe and the world drifted toward cat- 
astrophe. Instead of re-examining the bases of their position and 
some of the probable reasons for their lack of success, they simplified 
their predicament by clinging desperately to a familiar culture-pattern 
whose chief asset was not its superior or general liberalism so much 
as its familiarity. When liberals become the advance guard of il- 
liberal measures which even some honest conservatives find it hard 
to accept, what has happened to their outlook? | hazard the 
suggestion that while they retain the label out of some preference 
for its emotional overtones or as a result of ordinary inertia, they 
have actually lost the substance of their faith and been transformed 
into something else. As a result of this process, the contemporary 
liberal typically displays: 

Friendliness to military and civilian conscription. 
Admiration for Churchill, the perfect symbol of Toryism. 
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Acceptance of Imperialist Policies for ‘preferred’ nations 

Opposition to a referendum on war because “the people 
don’t know” 

Hostility to Indian Independence and contempt for Gandhi 

Antagonism to the conscientious objector and pacifists 
generally 

Preference for Executive Orders as compared to ordinary 
legislation 

Diminution of concern for the maintenance of civil liberties 

Opposition to feeding women and children in conquered 
territories held by the enemy. 

Estatic endorsement of area and obliteration bombing of towns 

Championship of “Unconditional Surrender” diplomacy 

Enthusiasm for Soviet Russia and The New Slavery of ‘our’ side 


lt is hardly necessary to add particulars to this list. Terrified 
by the rise of one kind of totalitarianism, the liberal has ended 
by clasping an indistinguishable replica thereof to his bosom. No 
conversion can possibly be more complete and thoroughgoing. It 
is impossible to sink to any lower depths. Whatever attitudinal 
shift hereafter occurs can only be in the direction of restoring 
liberalism to some semblance of its pristine purity. 

In effect we are now saying: Liberalism is dead! Long live 
Liberalism! How can it be recreated as a healthy social force? 
Christians may abandon their Christianity, but Christianity at its 
best is still a good thing. Psychologists may be stupid as individuals, 
but the scientific study of human behavior ought not to be ab- 
andoned or repudiated because its contemporary practitioners lack 
understanding and skill. 

If men in generat are ever to regain a sense of control 
over their destiny, a really dynamic liberalism will have to be built 
around the following prepositions: 

1. Principles rather than expediency must govern conduct. 
This is easily accepted by most in the abstract, but equally easily 
violated in the concrete. 

2. Consistency as an ideal must be more highly honored than 
has hitherto been the case. To shrink with horror over Guernica 
and Coventry while gloating over Hamburg and Berlin is grossly 
inconsistent behavior. 

3. There must be a new, deeper and more genuine respect 
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for personality and individuality. Objecting to discrimination against 
Negroes and Jews while condoning such against Japanese and 
other Orientals is a sample of grossly superficial liberalism. 

4. All grants of power over others in any area must be strictly 
limited in scope and time. Ideally, we should so educate the el- 
ectorate that only candidates who quite literally despise power 
over their fellows are elected. The power maniac may well be the 
most dangerous of psychopaths. 

5. Equality of opportunity and access to the means of growth 
for individuals, groups and nations must be unremittingly pursued. 
Underprivilege for many means overprivilege for others. Balancing 
and corrective adjustments are always needed. 

6. The universal abolition of all forms of conscription must be 
achieved, for without this most remaining freedoms are a mockery. 

7. There must be a minimum International Bill of Rights operat- 
ing wherever organized societies of men exist. This is a type of 
uniformity which upgrades all people and lowers none. 

8. All necessary monopolies must be democratized, socialized 
and decentralized to the maximum degree permitted by consider- 
ations of objective efficiency and the subtle requirements of the 
persons affected. 

g. All functional groups in local communities must be organized 
to protect the population from common frustrations traceable to 
the lack of adequate goods and services in any field. Such a need- 
centered economy offers the chief hope of making the cooperative 
ideal of Mutual Aid effective. 

A truly comprehensive program for the attainment of liberal 
aims would include much more than the objectives and conditions 
here specified—but it would certainly include at least this much. 
The real moral crisis of our time lies in the lack of correspondence 
between personal ethics and social ethics, of which the most im- 
pressive example is the case of men who would never kill a child 
for any reason of their own but who do not find it too difficult 
to murder children en masse at the orders of a mystic State. 
Liberalism that has become bloody-handed holds ne promise of 
freedom for anyone; only as it once more becomes unashamedly 
starry-eyed in its aspirations is it a worthy guide to the future 
of the race. 


NOTES ON SOME PAINTERS 
AND POETS 


ROBERT DUNCAN 


No witch’s mirror is as revealing both of creator and spectator 
as the work of art. A retrospective show such as the one at the 
Museum of Modern Art this summer occasions bitter controversies, 
antipathies among some and partisanship among others of the 
viewers that give rise to daily battles—as if life and death were 
involyed—and, indeed, | would point out that it is life itself that 
is involved. Usually in attempting to formulate one’s prefences, 
a raison d'etre is sought in terms of schools of art, in discussions 
of plastic values, symmetries, etc., but what actually draws me 
toward the canvases of Bonnard, Matisse or Picasso and what 
upsets me in viewing the canvases of Masson, Matta or Ernst is 
not what can be weighed in terms of composition or color but it 
is the nature of the painter's experience itself, the living which is 
revealed in the painter's implicit attitude in painting. The word 
cannot lie, nor can the paintbrush. The lying word reveals the 
author as a liar, and the work of such a respected commercial 
artist as Cassandra, let us say, reveals the poverty, the glibness 
and lack of depth in the artist’s approach. Painting reveals to us 
at once those who are content with effects that can be gained 
by overlooking, by closing off from ccnscious experience difficult 
knowledge and beauties only to be obtained by self-sacrifice and 
devotion; just as it reveals in Picasso, for instance, a hatred for 
easy victories, a man for whem there has been no sufficient heaven 
to be had by a lie, like Lucifer for whom failure is better than 
a blind success. The man moving on in the rut of his good income, 
unwilling to face the misery and poverty by which kis good income 
is sustained, the ‘commen man’ of the American Way hates Picasso 
on sight because he challenges this comfort; he likes the early 
Blue Pericd where beecars and poor are sentimentalized; where 
the fantasy dream of romantic poverty is ce ebrated—tut faced by 
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the later Picasso he is faced by Picasso’s experience and deep 
feeling of human agony and beauty in the modern world, a beauty 
in nature in a society which closes it out. And he turns away 
from Picasse with hatred just as he turns from the writing of Van- 
zetti with hatred or from the hungry with hatred. —Why don’t 
they work to feed themselves? he says and covers with haste the 
fact that his livelihood is based on their poverty. —What does it 
mean? he asks with resentment of a painting by Roualt. One is 
shocked but can understand that daily covering up and closing out 
the depths of his own being in order to get along in the world, 
our ‘common man’ can no longer call upon a way of knowing to 
encompass Roualt. 


> > > > 


What strikes one in Bonnard is the extraordinary receptivity 
to the beauty of the outside world, the beauty of sunlight, foliage 
and areas of light and color in a room—it is a beauty that one 
knows comes only after contemplation and giving oneself freely 
to the scene. Sanders Russel! in an early poem Letter to R.C. 
touches upon this inner livingness of the universe in the individual 
that we sense in Bonnard, 


“This is the setting you know so well 
for life is caught in the brain; 
here are the scenes that make a counterpoint 


between the sense and hidden energy.” 
' 


and this theme of participation in the beauty of the universe is 
one of the central themes of Russell’s poetry. No poet had this 
sense more deeply perhaps, than Ezra Pound, and it was in the 
dancing and sunlit passages of his early Cantos that | first ex- 
perienced this in art, repeating and informing the joy of light 
among leaves, “the sound,” as Russell again says, “of music over 
water.” a sense of beauty in nature later tc be found in Bonnard. 


Faced with the beauty of Bonnard ‘the common man’ just 
doesn’t see it. Just as he has given himself only to the struggle 
to keep up with modern living, a career and an automobile; just 
as he has never time, dared to have time to give himself to the 
joy of living—tho he has time for movie-dreams and afternoors 
of golf; so he does not have time tor Bonnard. Faced with the 
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radiant canvas at the Museum of Modern Art with its depths of 
color and light, inviting an abandonment to quiet and peace—the 
‘common man’ nods impatiently, hardly looks, might admit that it 
is lovely, but hurries on. Never having had time to experience the 
beauty of nature, faced with it now he does not recognize it. 


? > + ? 


Certain things have been pointed out to me in Matta’s paintings. 
Sometimes one is caught by the bejewelled and glittering cavern, 
the mystery and magic which he seeks, but one can only be turned 
away by the source of that mystery—the mystery not of nature, 
of the living world as it is found in Bonnard or in the serene and 
beautiful early Matisse which is in this exhibit, nor the mystery 
of man’s primitive passions that so vividly lights up the three 
paintings by Roualt and the savage canvas by the Mexican painter 
Tamayo, but Matta’s mystery is mystification, cooked-up, stage-built. 
Although | know that actually Matta is devoted to his painting, 
that he works hard—I have a feeling that he tives in fancy. To 
penetrate either the depths of man’s nature or the depths of nature 
around him is not his concern—but rather, in living, as a surrealist 
he has sought to discover some new more exciting super-reality. 
If his work reflects a kind of living it is the living which is re- 
flected by the Easter eggs and occult ceremonies cf the last Tsar 
of Russia, rootless, self-indulgent, theatrical, devoted to excitements 
in order to avoid the real world. moving on in a dramatic setting 
above and beyond the beauty of the real universe and man’s misery 
and joy at experience in nature. 

What is reflected in Matta’s work is that his sensibilities and 
his fantasies set him apart from humanity as one who is ‘initiated,’ 
is set apart. All his energies are devoted then to an agency of 
distinction not of common communication—to be a priest of super- 
natural powers in the modern world. 

This kind of art is exemplified by Berman’s magnificent settings 
for Romeo and Juliet. Just as Matta seeks to play the magicien- 
priest, so Berman seeks to play the king. Pillars of classic beauty 
and serenity, the vast perspectives and collcnedes cf the rerais- 
sance gave the ballet the most beautiful setting of the sezscn. 
Figures moved, fought, loved and died silently and gracefully— 
but it was all achieved in a dream. The beauty was a lie, for it 
was the beauty of renaissance wealth and splendor which only 
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existed because underneath was the wretchedness of renaissance 
poverty. Cripples crawled across the stage in rags of beauty. The 
splendor penetrated the whole scene including the cripples as 
the splendor of an Eastern potentate includes his slaves (as the 
glamour of the poetry of St.-Jean Perse exists in order to conceal 
the poverty of his actual existance) and the deceit penetrated 
the whole scene including the lovers themselves as the rot and 
disease of the impoverished color the romance of the Medici. 
This lying beauty is what is meant by decadence. The beauty 
of apparance, a beauty which exists only to conceal the injustice 
beneath. 

The beauty of earth and light does not impoverish. It lies 
free for all who are themselves free—and how few have been 
free in the history of mankind to partake of that beauty. Like 
truth it is our greatest weapon. The power of man’s passions 
does not enslave. It is the agency by which he may free himself. 


BOOKS 


INSIDE THE LEFT by Fenner Brockway. London. George Allen 
and Unwin, Ltd. 1942 (New Leader Edition. 7s. 6d.) 


This autobiography of Fenner Brockway, for many years a key 
figure in the British Independent Labour Party and editor of its 
weekly, the New Leader, is as undistinguished in style as it is 
informative, straightforward and free from bombast. Almost every 
well-known national and international figure in the political and 
trade union movements of the twentieth century is commented on, 
briefly or at length, in the book’s 348 closely-packed pages. People 
and organizations have been the life-long enthusiastic interest of 
the humane Mr Brockway. Fairmindedness is a habit with him. And 
while this attitude gives his personal record a warmth and scope 
that would be impossible for a mere doctrinaire theoretician, it 
sometimes results in judgements that are superficial and naive, as 
for instance his too-positive impressions of certain New Deal bur- 
eaucrats, Indian politicians and assorted liberals and do-gooders. 

Although for thirty years he has made a career of journalism, 
politics and publicising unpopular causes and the world’s underdogs, 
Brockway has been throughout a principled small business-man 
rather than a careerist in the classic sense. He has net starved 
or suffered oblivion. But neither has he enjoyed the considerable 
prosperity, power and prestige that are frequently the rewards cf 
cynical or self-deluded class-collakcraticn. Ard in the first werld 
war, refusing to compromise with his pacifist convictions, he spent 
twenty-eight months in English jails. His graphic treetment of this 
ordeal is a notable contributicn to the literature of imprisonment, 

Always guided by an instinctive revulsion for cruelty, killing 
and economic exploitation, always hogeful that semethirg could 
be done to combat these social plagues, Brockway was willing to 
try anything once—anything that would seem to aid the cause cf 
peace and ‘freedom’, that would ameliorate sufferine end combat 
‘imperialism.’ In these crusades he was more a man of action than 
an analyst of what these concepts implied. And as a man of action 
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he travelled successively from non-conformism and Liberalism in 
youth through Christian pacifism to an absorbing interest in British 
socialism, prison reform, Labour Party politics, the potentialities 
of the Second and Third Internationals, refugee-aid committees, 
and so forth and so on. 

This record of a humanitarian’s progress is interesting in itself. 
But the importance of the book lies in the author’s unfailing 
willingness to graze in almost every field left of center because 
it brought him in contact with hundreds of big and thousands of 
little names, and landed him on the inside of rebel European or- 
ganizations of all descriptions. (He has been secretary, vice-chairman 
or chairman of an almost uncountable number of them.) Remsay 
MacDonald, James Maxton, Nehru, Mosley, Strachy, Keir Hardie, 
the Webbs, Andres Nin, Churchill, Cripps, John McGovern, Jinnah, 
Shaw (whose quoted letters almost invariably make good reading) 
are only a small selection from the crowded Index of Names. 

Brockway, never a worker, has always identified himself with 
socialist, non-Bolshevik working-class organizations. He has keen 
perpetually a believer in organizations, always eventually disillusioned 
with those in the past (except for the I.L.P) but ever-hopeful for 
those to come. Despite all the changes in his own attitudes and 
in world conditions, he seems never to have lost his almost rel- 
igious faith that the answer lies in ‘decent’ leaders, unswervingly 
dedicated to the cause of socialism, working through organizaticns 
democratically controlled and dedicated to the overthrow of Cap- 
italist Imperialism. 

But the fact that Brockway still believes in future gocd leaders 
and good organizations makes it possible for him to write freely 
about past failures and betrayals that he has known so well from 
the inside. Much of the book’s value and interest is the result 
of this objectivity. This is especially true of his exposes of the 
workings of Parliament and how it tames militants, the Labour 
Party, the competitive groups within the Second International, 
the I.L.P.’s negotiations with the Third International, the shen- 
annigans of the United Front and the pclicies and behavior of 
the “Communist” Party (the quotation marks are Brockway’s) in 
Spain. The Spanish section is particularly valuable for the general 
reader as an inside view of the systematic terrorism of militerized 
politics. 

The author’s attitude toward his own I.L.P. is largely one of 
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uncritical loyalty since he has played so large a part in shaping 
it. He is proud of its record of correct analysis and its increasingly 
revolutionary attitude. But ‘pure’ as has been its theory and actions, 
admirable as is its refusal to become involved in class colleber- 
ation, neither the I.L.P. nor any other group has been able to 
come down off the level of good intentions and block one single 
step in the march of world fascism. This is what the cheer-leaders 
and apologists tend to forget. And Fenner Brockway, as sales 
manager for the I.L.P., is no exception. 


DINSMORE WHEELER 


WAR DIARY by Jean Mulaquais. Doubleday Doran. $2.75 


There has been very little principled opposition to Werld 
War Il. Even in the field of literature, while the war has given 
impetus to the making of a heap of glory stories, there have been 
but few books that have probed the war objectively. Jean Malaquzis’ 
War Diary is one of these rare few books. 

In 1939, Maiaquais, as a private in the French army, was sent 
to the Western Front, went through the brutal experience of the 
German blitzkrieg, saw the complete collapse of the decayed French 
society, witnessed the German conquest, was taken prisoner, and 
then made his escape. His diary, “jotted as the pen runs,” is a 
poignant, damning document of that time. 

Malaquais’ book aches with bitterness against the war, a bit- 
terness that at times is almcst savage in its intensity. Every page 
seeths with a violent hate of the army, with a profound ciscust 
at the hypocrisy of the rotting bourgeois society. In a terse ncte 
he writes with penetrating understanding of the war: “I honestly 
look forward to fifteen or twenty years of war, continuous, inter- 
rupted, begun again; to revolutions, epidemics, famines; until men 
no longer have the strength to lift an arm. Not at all because 
this pleases them, or because they enjoy it, but because it is all 
beyond them. | do not think that they are even capable of a real 
war, | mean a war whose vicissitudes they could conticl; end still 
less are they capable of a true peace.... Everything is beyond 
them, and everything escapes them: the conduct of world effairs, 
and faith in themselves.” 

The dreary surroundings, the maddening monotony and stupidity 
of army routine, the coarseness of life and the utter lack cf any 
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standard of values act with biting effect upon the author’s sen- 
sitivity. This perhaps distorts his judgment of the fellow victims 
around him, for he is constantly disturbed by their unrestrained 
animality, their tawdry conversations, their erctic hysteria. Des- 
Pairingly, and with cynicism, he notes, “I am unsuited to live 
among men, that | know. But | am only now learning that life among 
them is so degrading.” For one who is an artist and a revolutionist 
this is a painful conclusion, and it is unjust because human beings 
are far more varied and complex. One of the amazing attributes 
of the human being (including the lowliest peasant) is the infinite 
adaptability for survival. How else could the peasants survive the 
stultifying environment of barracks life? Ironically, Malaquais found 
himself in the same dilemma. Of himself, he honestly observed, 
“Every day | die a little more; | mean the old man, the man that 
| have been. And the man who is emerging from the remains of 
the other—he’s not a pretty object, by a long shot.” Herein lies 
the tragedy of war! 

Malaquais writes powerfully, as when he describes how it 
feels to be machine-gunned by an airplane, or when he describes 
the deliberate murder of an Arab by a German officer. Many of 
his reflections on life are written with warmth and tenderness. 
There are beautiful passages containing his thoughts on Love 
and Nature and Art. But the outstanding quality of Malaquais’ 
book is the courage and honesty with which he has recorded his 
reactions and sensations. It is this honesty that makes the book 
fihe reading. 

Toward the end there is a change in the mood and tempo 
of the book. It is best expressed in the author’s words (written 
while he was a prisoner of war), “There is scmething more than 
a mere demonstration of solidarity in this spectacle of whole 
populations standing by the road with all the contents of their 
cupboards in their arms. From their looks and their gestures and 
the things that they say | feel the soul of brotherhcod ascending 
and it makes my heart beat faster.” Then further, “The men are 
grim, with clenched jaws and hard eyes. | feel strongly not only 
that they are with us, but that they are also against the Germans. 
Their presence, even more than their aid, is of extraordinary help 
to us: you might say that we go forward almost gaily. And | 
ponder the fact that we have been preceded by tens of thousands 
Jike us, that other tens of thousands are following us, that these 
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people have heart enough to warm us all...” 

What spark had caused the magical change in the masses of 
people, which in turn had affected the author? Just where is that 
delicate point at which individuals and masses are stirred to resist 
and rebel against oppression? It would have been of great interest 
and value had Malaquais searched a little deeper into his own 
psycholegical transformation for his individual answer to these 
questions. 

Sincere as Malaquais is, it is strange that not once did he 
ask himself a most logical question: What was he doing there? 
While in principle he did not support the war, nevertheless his 
outward conformity made him victim of a chain of cruel forces 
that stifled whatever overt protest he was capable of making. 
Thus the dissonance between his word and deed became so great 
that it lost that harmonious relationship necessary for decisive 
action. Worse yet, his deeds were sometimes in contradiction with 
his words. Such are the workings of war's peculiar logic. Malaquais’ 
position is illustrative of the inconsequential path of actien taken 
by a part of the most advanced section of the revolutionary 


movement. ALEXANDER LANG 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN TROTSKYISM by James P. 
Cannon. Pioneer Publishers. $2.75. 

James P. Cannon, one of the three original American Trot- 
skyists who were expelled from the Communist Party in 1927, and 
at present the leader of the Socialist Workers Party, the more 
orthodox of the two larger Trotskyist groups in this country, 
delivered a series of lectures on the history of his movement at 
the party’s school in the spring of 1942. This book consists of 
those lectures, together with a short adulatory introduction by 
Joseph Hanson, the official eulogist of the party. To anyone who 
is interested in the mental workings of one of the most peculiar 
of all revolutionary factic» s, The History of American Trotskyism 
is a goldmine; as an objective history it leaves much to be desired. 
This is not to say that Cannon’s account is deliberately distorted, 
in the manner of the official histories of the Communist Party. 
He has obviously made a sincere effort to be fair to his oppo- 
nents and to report faithfully the facts of his party’s development, 
and on the whole he has been remarkably successful in carrying 
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out this intention. But his intarpretation of these facts is nothing 
short of grctesque. One is given the impression that the Trot- 
skyists have moved steadily from one triumph to another until today 
they are practically ready to take over the U. S. Government. 
One can scarcely help envying Cannon his ability to see the bright 
side of everything that happens to him. In a career that has been 
beset with such formidable obstacles, and so much disappointment 
and frustration, this ability has certainly been of enormous value 
to him; without it, he could never have carried on for so long. 
From the standpoint of political effectiveness, however, he micht 
just as well have gone in for Yoga or Rosicrusianism. 

The breathtaking accomplishments of American Trotskyism, 
as they are recounted by Cannon, appear to be something like 
this: Over a period of sixteen years, the party has grown from 
three members to a few hundred—(“We passed a great milestcne: 
toward the end of our first five years of struggle we had built 
up the New York branch to a total of fifty people.”); this mem- 
bership, after protracted and extremely bitter thecretical disputes 
—in the course of which every conceivable point cf dissension 
was threshed out over a period of years—has finally reached virtual 
unanimity—largely as a result cf the fact that all the dissente:s, 
including two of the original three members, keve either been 
expelled or voluntarily left the party; they conducted at least two 
fairly large and successful strikes—in the Minneapolis Teamsters 
Union—and several less successful cnes, including a glorious fiasco 
in} the New York Hotel Workers Union (from which, of ccurse, 
they learned “many valuable lessons”); they succeeded in orgenizirg 
and publicizing the Trotsky Defense Committee which excnerated 
Trotsky of the charges made against him at the Moscow Trials; 
they succeeded in completely demolishing the Americen Workers 
Party, and somewhat weakened the Socialist Party—rival organ- 
izations which stood between them and the creat mass cof tke 
workers; and last but not least, they manzged to raise encuch 
money to support a weekly newspaper, a monthly theoretical 
magazine, publish numerous bocks and pamphlets, and enable 
Cannon and certain other functionaries (o live without working— 
thus maintaining their standing as professional revclutionists. Ccn- 
sidering the difficulties that have faced American radicalism during 
the past twenty years, and the campaign of slander and physical 
intimidation which the Communist Party has directed acainst 
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Trotskyism in particular, this record is perhaps more successful 
than might have been expected, but when one recalls that the 
party’s “historical mission” is to take control of the State, its 
progress to date provides rather scanty grounds for believing that 
its triumph is imminent. 

One thing that stands out with particular clarity in Cannon's 
history is the curiously parasitic charater of the Trotskyisis’ rel- 
ationship to the radical movement as a whole. In their continual 
quest for new members, they never tried to go directly to the 
masses, but instead sought to win members away from other 
radical organizations. Since they considered themselves “the van- 
guard of the vanguard” they felt that their message was only for 
the “vanguard” proper. During their first six or seven years they 
concentrated entirely on the Communist Party; after ihat they 
began to branch out and went after the Socialist Party and cther 
groups. The famous “French turn” when the Trotskyists joined 
the Socialist Party en masse for the purpose of destroyirg it from 
within, is described in great detai!, and with remarkable cendcur. 
Cannon’s righteous indignation at the leaders of the SP fer at- 
tempting to forestall his plan to break up their party is an amusing 
sidelight on the quality of “Bolshevik morality.” 

Cannon’s enthusiasm for his own political intelligence imparts 
a fascinating, if somewhat mad flavor to the book. He will go on 
for pages expounding the importance of correct timing in politics, 
of the ability to size up a situation and decide what to cc: erd 
then triumphantly relate the utterly insignificent result cf his 
brilliant strategy. The effect of anti-climax is magnificent: there 
are few professional humorists wno can rival Cannon in this respect. 
“We would have had to be the worst kind of leadership; we would 
almost have had to set out conscicusly to defeat ourselves in 
order to fail to gain in such favorable circumstances.” Thus he 
winds up his lengthy preamble to the histcric plunge into the 
Socialist Party. And what happened? Well, when they were expelled 
a year later, they had gained, according to Cannon, a rumter of 
new members (whom they subsequently lest when the EBurnham- 
Shachtman faction split away) and while in the SP they had 
closer access to "liberals, intellectuals anc half-racical political 
people—who were necessary for the great political task of the 
Trotsky Defense Committee.” This would appear to be the sum 
of the accomplishments of that “fruitful year of work in the SP.” 
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Trotskyism is based on an essential contradiction, which robs 
it of whatever chance of real success the great devotion of its 
adherents might otherwise achieve. They have made Lenin’s tactics 
in the Bolshevik Revolution into an inflexible guide for action, 
and in so doing have destroyed the very quality which was res- 
ponsible for Lenin’s success—his ability to adapt his program to 
the ideological requirements of the moment. Lenin was primarily 
a master opportunist, absolutely ruthless and single-minded in his 
quest for power, and he did not hesitate to sacrifice any principle 
if it seemed to him expedient to do so. Real Leninists, like Stalin, 
are prepared do anything, including the denunciation of everything 
they have hitherto held sacred, if the the immediate interests of 
their party should require it, but the Trotskyists are too senti- 
mental about the ‘principles of Leninism’ to be capable of acting 
etfectively on the political level. At the same time they deprive 
themselves of the moral integrity that certain other small radical 
groups have to their credit, and which might serve as the basis 
for building up their influence with the workers. Following Lenin’s 
example, they do not hesitate to resort to the lowest sort of 
trickery, lying and slander. In short, they too principled to be 
successful in politics, and too unprincipled to have moral authority. 
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CONSCRIPTION AND THE STATE 


The campaign against post-war conscription is being pro- 
secuted in the left-wing press with more enthusiasm than any 
issue has aroused since the Free India campaign of a few years 
back. Hardly a radical or pacifist publication has failed to take 
a stand on the question, and many of them are devoting consid- 
erable space to it. The issue is certainly a very important cne, 
which well deserves the attention of all men of good will, but 
it might be relevent to inquire why, if conscription is as bad as 
its various opponents are demonstrating it is, with a very convincing 
display of evidence, they are not demanding its immediate abolition, 
instead of confining their oppesition to conscription after the 
war is over. 

While most of the arguments being used against conscripticn 
are reasonable and appropriate, there is a regrettable tendency 
for some leftists, carried away by their zeal for the campaign, 
to lose sight of the fact that the fight against censcrigticn is 
only one aspect of the struggle for a better world, and to 
minimize equally serious threats to freedom, in orcer te make 
their case against conscription more accepteble to conservative 
public opinion. In some instances this has gcne so far as to 
involve the use cf arcuments that are funcerertelly cut cf 
harmony with the basic beliefs of their advocates. Certain pacifists, 
for example, have actually put themselves on recerd as opposirg 
conscripticn because it is not an efficient way of raising an army. 
Such information, comirg frem such a source, is net likely to 
be taken sericusly by anyone, and what is more impertent, it 
casts doubt on the sericusness cf the pacifist cenvicticns cf 
those who gave it out. 

Donald Calhoun’s article in this issue cf Retert seems to 
me a good example of shortsightedness in the cause of anti- 
conscription. | think thet he has made out an excellent cese fer 
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the thesis that conscription is fundamentally antagonistic to civil 
liberties and the rights of labor, but | believe he has badly 
confused the issue and greatly weakened his position by his 
insistence on distinguishing between conscription and other forms 
of state coercion in an academic and on the whole meaningless 
manner. Either to placate public opinion, or because he thinks 
of the state as a possible agency of social reconstruction and 
does not want it to be deprived of powers which may someday 
be utilized for ‘good’ purposes, he finds it necessary to draw a 
sharp moral distinction where at most there is only a difference 
of degree. Conscription, according to Calhoun, coerces the per- 
sonality while other forms of government coercion do not. This 
formulation strikes me as naive and superficial, inasmuch as any 
form of state coercion can be and frequently is utilized for the 
purpose of coercing the personality. By creating the impression 
that this is not the case, Calhoun, in effect, is giving a kind 
of backhanded moral sanction to vagrancy laws, poll taxes, etc. 
Conscription, it is true, is an extreme example of state coercion, 
but it is not fundamentally different from cther forms. The as- 
sumption that “individuals may properly be considered means to 
political ends,” which Calhoun regards as peculiarly tied up with 
conscription, is actually the characteristic basis of al! governmental 
thinking. 

“All restrictions on property,” says Calhoun, ’... fall outside 
the question involved in the conscription issue.... The stzte 
may levy taxes as it sees fit...” In other words, the power to 
tax cannot be employed to coerce the personality. This is ridic- 
ulous. Suppose, for example, the government, instead of passing 
a conscription law, were to require that all men reaching military 
age pay a huge cash indemnity unless they ‘voluntarily’ enlisted 
in the army. This may seem to be an arbitrary example, but as 
a matter of fact it is almost precisely the technique thet is 
employed by British Imperialism in Africa and other colonial 
regions to persuade the natives to abandon their sinful heethen 
idleness and go to work in the mines and plantations of the 
master race. First, the power of taxaticn is established cver a 
nominally independent tribe (by a complicated process, combining 
cajolery, threats and the liberal use of Quislings, which need not 
concern us here). Then a head tax is levied, and by degrees 
increased, until it is impossible for a man to centinue to live 
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according to his tribal ways, but must volunteer for outside labor 
in order to raise tax money. If this is not “requiring the indiy- 
to alter the vocational life enterpise which he has chosen... 
and embark on one the state may choose for him,” | would like 
to know what it is. 

“The state may legitimately decree a certain, relatively small, 
number of acts forbidden and prohibit people under penalty of 
law from doing these things.” This also provides plenty of loop- 
holes for the coercion of personality, the best known of which 
is the vagrancy law, whereby the state penalizes individuals for 
the ‘offense’ of having no means of support. Penal laws of this 
character have been frequently employed to provide forced labor 
for building roads, etc., and could easily be used to raise an army 
without the need of a censcription law. 

“The state ...may lay down conditions of employment,” says 
Calhoun, and later he speaks of the “need for establishing in- 
centives for socially desirable behavior, while leaving the choices 
themselves free from direct coercion,” going cn to mention a 
number of “non-coercive” techniques a collectivist state might 
employ to induce individuals to enter unpopular vocations. This 
approach, reflecting as it does the typical radical intelleciual’s 
mistrust of the worker, whom he feels it necessary to manipulate, 
like a donkey with a carrot, is certainly not very far removed from 
the attitude that “individuals may properly be considered means 
to political ends,” and an unscrupulous government would have no 
difficulty in using such techniques to raise an army or to ccerce 
individuals to do anything else it desired without having to resort 
to actual conscription. Simply making the conditions of empley- 
ment in every field but the army very difficult for those individuals 
it wanted to ‘volunteer’ would be quite coercive enough for all 
practical purposes. The number of men who would accept starvation 
wages rather than go into the army is probably no greater then 
those who would refuse to accept conscription. 

The ‘moral capital’ of freedom in this country has long ago 
been exhausted. The phrase about “inalienable rights” which Cal- 
houn quotes from the Declaration of Independence has ‘never 
been respected by the government, which has invariably acted in 
its own interests, and disregarded the welfare and wishes of the 
people whenever it was able to get away with it. Left-wing thinkers 
who persist in creating the impression that the government can 
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be made to respond to moral appeals, thereby helping to per- 
petuate the myth of responsible government, are doing the cause 
of radicalism more harm than good. Moreover, narrowing the fight 
against state coercion to the single issue of conscription, and 
attempting to arouse public opinion on that issue alone is merely 
inviting. the government to resort to subterfuge to achieve its 
ends. Let us not forget that public opinion in America was aroused 
against getting into war before Pearl Harbor, but that the gov- 
ernment, by means of a series of indirect maneuvers, designed, 
so we were told, to keep us out, succeeded in jockying the 
country into such a position that it was nonetheless drawn in. 
The fight against conscription can only be really effective 
if it is conducted as a fight against the state, since conscription 
is merely the most obvious expression of tho government's drive 
to reduce all individuals to the status cf pawns whcse every action 
it can control. This drive is absolutely basic in all gcvernmental 
thinking — it is to the bureaucrat what the desire for profit is 
to the capitalist. When government is weak, its repressive urge 
is confined to matters of petty detail, but when the state emerges 
as the strongest single force in society, as it is emerging today 
throughout the world, its desire to reduce everything to a fixed 
pattern finds full expression and pervaces every aspect of life. 
Soviet Russia and Nazi Germany have shown how far an unres- 
tricted government is capable of going in this direction, and 
should serve as a warning of the potentialities latent in gov- 
ernment. To combat this monster is the first duty of all sincere 
radicals, and they cannot afford to ignore its full implications, 
and blind themselves with illusions about “legitimate state powers.” 
The state must be resisted in all of its manifestations, because 
every increase in its powers, no matter how desirable it may 
appear on the surface, serves to strengthen its position in society, 
and therefore its threat to all civilized values. Recent radical 
thought has shown itself all too accomodating to the idea that 
freedom can be preserved by means of ‘democratic controls’ on 
an extended state apparatus: that the ‘gocd’ attributes of the 
total state—its efficiency and ability to plar—can be harnessed 
for the purpose of beneficent social reconstruction, and its menace 
to human rights negated by a few checks and balances. This 
seems dangerous nonsense to me, inasmuch as the efficiency and 
planning of totalitarianism are made possible by its con'rol over all 
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aspects of life, and would cease to exist without that control. 

It is of the utmost importance that radicals, in their campaign 
against peacetime conscription, keep in mind that a victory on this 
issue will not mean that the struggle is over, but is merely a step 
in the long and painful reconquest of the right of the people to 
control their own destinies, free from supervision and domination 
by a powerful bureaucracy. 
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For comic relief on this serious question, there is the stand 
of the Socialist Workers Party. Unlike most other leftist parties, 
the Cannonites do not oppcse military conscription without qual- 
ifications (the Communists and the Social-Demccrats are both 
pro-conscription, but then neither of these can be considered 
leftist parties according to any plausible definition of leftism). 
The SWP is of course indignant at the prospect of Wall Street 
Prussianizing American Youth, but “all important prcklems of 
humanity will be solved eventually arms in hand; it would be 
stupid, therefore, on the part of labor to simply oppose compulsory 
military training. The working class must call for military training 

. under its own control instead of the control of Wall Street.” 
(The Militant, Dec. 16, 1944.) In other words, in order to be better 
prepared for the eventual revolutionary overthrow of Wall Street, 
the workers need military training. They must therefore demand 
that the Wall Street Government finance a program of military 
training under the control of the unions. Superficially, this might 
appear to be asking rather a lot of the Wall Street Government, 
but not if one understands the Marxist-Leninist approach. It is 
really just a tactic, designed to prove to the workers that the 
status quo is rotten. It works something like this. The workers 
are urged to fight for their own conscription procrem, a demand 
which should appeal to the average worker as eminently just and 
reasonable. The Wall Street Government, however, would never 
grant such a demand, so the workers, outraged at having their 
just demand refused, overthrow the government. Simple, isn’t it? 
The only problem is to convince the workers that it is just—or 
for that matter sane—to demand that the government finance a 
program designed solely to facilitate its overthrow. 


H.R.C.Jr 
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Just as this last page was about to be printed we received 
word that our comrade and contributor Alex Lang is beginning 
a three year prison sentence for refusing to be inducted into the 
Armed Forces. 

Salud Alex! The harmony between your word and deed should 
serve as an inspiration for others and a great comfort to yourself 
in the difficult days ahead. 
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